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x CONCERNING 
The Uſe and Method 
0: OF T- 
STUDYING HisTosy. 


HE true Us z and right 
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Fo BIOL OT 


n MzTrop of Studying 


is ronr, as well as of 
7 l A\Y's\ 4 75 * o 
| any liberal Art or Science, 


can only be deduced from the The- 
ory of the UnDexsTANDING ; and 
from thence it-will be ſeen, that the 
Knowlege or Comprehenſion of ge- 


neral Precepts, Precedents, political 


Maxims, Sentiments, or general Ideas 
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(as they are called), in Morality, and 
in the Affairs and Tranſactions of 


human Life, is acquired in Time; 
whereas the Mind com prehends 1 in an 
Inſtant the general Idea in Science. 


This, however ſtrange it may appear 
at the firſt View, will be found to 
dep end on the antient Doctrine of 
3 Thus ----* Senſe is prior 


70 Memory ; ; many Memories make 


one Experience, or general Idea, &c. 
It is this Theory which makes me ſo 


highly value Hiſfory, from which I 


have received great Benefit; as well 
as from the Account I have taken 
of myſelf, and of other Men, which 


may likewiſe not improperly be called 


Hiſtory. 


Now, as it is pleaſant to view the 
inward Features of living Characters, 


and to oblerve how ealy and con- 
tented one of them could be without 


what another could no more part 
with than his Cloaths, or perhaps his 


Ari for. Analy t. poſt, ad fin, Metaph. ad prin. 


c $1] 
= Skin; ſo it is likewiſe pleaſant to 
view * of the ſame Rank in the 
ſame or different States or Nations in 
different Periods of Time: 
An old Roman, for Inſtance, amid 

lire very -eaſy and happy without 
many things that were deemed eſſen- 
tial to the Happineſs of another Ro- 
man who many Ages after him took 
his Turn in Life. In this way of 
Thinking, one is naturally led to 
diſtinguiſh between Varure, and Css 
tom or Faſhion ; a Diſtinction, upon 

which the very Being of PaiLosoray 
depends. | 

For when Man Is ni in 
his natural State, as a ſocial Crea- 
ture, independent of Cuftom or Fa- 

ſbion; it will be then ſeen how few 
his natural Wants are; and when 
theſe are ſupplied, and he is pro- 
vided for in a proper manner, how 
mean, how mhuman, it is to live upon 
the common Stock, and at the ſame 
time to affect a Superori ity, and to 


2 Hrannixe i 


io 


tan 


tyrannize over his: Fellow-Greatttes | 


The Relation of Man to Man is 


founded in Negſon; which unites 
them together in Society; and on this 


Principle their All, their Affections, 
depend: In this way of Reaſor alen 
Man ought to deal with Mankind; 
and, as'Reaſon is to every one che 


Cauſe of his own Happineſs, he has 


no Occaſion to uſe Forte or Violence, 
or any thing elſe but Reaſon, with 


his Fellow--C reature, who oy Regen 


alone is his Pellow. 080 O Won 


As all things are og for 


Man, i in his A A by Mature 
herſelf; ſo, let his Station in Life be 


high or low, he may e afford, tho not 


in the common way, to be generous 


and beneficent in the higheſt Degree. 


Having no other Intention than that 
of ſerving Mankind according to the 
original Deſign of Supreme Wiſdom, 
he will have no other Diſpoſition to- 


wards particular Members of Society, 
but 1 2 8 1s kind and brains natured ; 
\ Em” acting 


r hood aft ads 4d ood 


3 t 5 1. 
acting and behaving. towards all 
without any Motive from Fear, 
Hatred, Nt Si pci, Jealuſy, 
or Selfſhriefs 5, or Carmi 3 any te- 
ſpect whatever. Wer "Big WS 
Watts ſo many, as to make him de- 
ndent on particular Perſons, there 
would be little Reaſon” to ſpeak fo 


* highly of him: But as he has ample 


Toviſion made for him, if he will 
ralſe himſelf to that Height which 
Mature (not Cufor: or Foſbim) points 
6iit to him, it is evident he will have 
infinitely more Dignity, Worth, and 
Excellence than many of thoſe oh 
whom theſe Af ellations are com- 
monly beſtowed. | 
The Dięni ty and Excellent of 
Man ſeems to imply a Relation or 
Reference to what he is commonly 
found to be. The common Idea of 
Excellence i is taken from the moſt vul- 
gar Objects by which Men are diſtin- 
| guilbed one above another, ſuch as 
. ah ö a Title, a ame. But 
_ theſe 
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| founded only on particular 


Wo 6] 
theſe, Diſtindtions {haye Place only 
in their N Societies, and AF : 


whereas the 8 Idea of Excellence i Is 
taken from what Man is in his nr 
improved State, and what he is when 
be has attained the utmoſt Perfection. 
And here it will; be proper to 
conſider the human Form,” as varied 
Fer diverſified in the ſeveral Ranks 


and Orders of Men, not c only i in the 5 
State and Nation in which we live, 


but in others; as well thoſe that are 


more rude and barbarous,. as thoſe 


that are more poliſbed and refined.” 
Nov, if you would ſpeculate the + 
Varieties of the human Form in the | 


antient States or Polities, you may 


fix your Eye upon Athens. This, in 
a manner, brings into View all the 
reſt, by accompanying the Athenian 


25 People thro' all Changes or Revolu- 
tions; making your Center the Time | 


in which Socrates lived, and fo going 
| upwards and downwards, 1 
VM 
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maſt b bad to thoſe Alber chat 
will be uſeful in this reſpect ; - and 


the more you have, the leſs time you 
need beſtow on this Study: For 


they are only to be uſed as they are 
uſeful to your End, and to be read 


| here and there, as they will ſerve to 


give Light, in anſwering any parti- 


cular Happen peas 


of any one of them, beſides Xxno- 
pon, as a fine Author, may be laid 


N N intirely. 


ar hr e Wee, as welt as 


Liv v, will be both uſeful for the 
Account they give of Rome, as well 
1 e 
Povgius, as he writes of Otuice 

add Traly, will certainly give ſome 


new Light. 


=  Dioporus Shows, in my Opi- | 
nion, is a poor Compiler: The Eng- 
liſh Tranſlation is onl , the a 


1 60 of him. 


* | 


ein ch this way of Reading, the Study 
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. as s Dioxvsws of : Halicarnaſſus, \and 
the like, which ap * of nem 


Uſe. |. 1590) 
In this Way of Study, he i is grad 
Docakion for the beſt Editions : And 


as for Language, I would not in the 
leaſt be retarded by it, except where 
there was a remarkable. Paſlage- that 
deſeryed to be dwelt upon. 


I need not mention the Care that 
ought to be taken in placing things 
in the Order of Time, and of ufing 


all theſe Authors above-mentioned as 


One Author, following the Order of 


Time. For it will be eaſy, for Ex- 


ample, to pick out from all of them 
whatever is in them relating to the 
State of Athens at any particular Pe- 
riod of Time: And if I fixed my 
Mind upon this Queſtion, hat the 


Athenians were, and how Things went 


with them, at rhat time, I wo Id con- 


ſult : 


* y * 


* 


r 


V 


„ eee 

Te me this Study go an cdl 
may not be amiſs to bep a Com- 
place Book for Memorandums 


and Oſervations, and for ſetting 
down the Pages in your Authors that 


you have read, or ſhall read, on any 


remarkable Tranſaction, or Fart wa 
| - Hiſtory. - H 


\HzxgporTus is chiedly to 1 con- 


| ſulted, where he gives us the Situation 


of Greece with regard to the Per fians. 
What he is moſtly admired for, in 


| following Homer's manner of Narra- 
tion, in raiſing Curioſity, then di- 
| verting it by old Out of be bas + ; 


Tales, then renewing it again, is 
really a great Fault in him as an 
Heltclagk.: is F wn tho a fine 


8 


1 The OMtlen of Tims in an ; Hiſtorian | 


5 ought to be accurately obſerved.” / 


As to what /Trucypipts has cn 
cerning the State of Greece, however 
; 46. .  —n_ 


9 21 


ſtrange it may ſeem to us, it was 


however neceflary i to be placed i in the 
Beginning of his Hiſtory: How odd 
elſe would the Corcyreans applying 
to the Athenians appear! There is 
likewiſe a Reaſon, I' ſuppoſe, for that 


ſummary Account he. gives of the 
Athenians for Fiſty Vears t together (as 
I remember) out of the Date of bis 
Hiſtory. £8 
-As for fine Speeches i in. chiz: Au- 
thor, I would throw away no time 
in ſtudying them. D n 
If you have any 1 of 
e an Idea of the Athenian 


 ELoquencs, you may compare thoſe! 
two Orations of DMOSTHENES and 
scul NES IIEPI TOY ETESANOY. 


The Heads of the Argument muſt 
firſt be taken, and the Nature of the 


thing itſelf, as explained in Arch 

_ biſhop Potters Antiquities. When you 
are Miſter of the Subject, both may be 
read at Leifure. I cannot help men- 


3 * as uot was really a 6 


a 444 
1 
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of Skill; and there was the nobleſt, 
the politeſt Audience, that perh aps 
ever was in the World before or ſince. 
Not only Athenians, but Gentlemen 

from all Parts of Greece, aſſembled 
(as may be ſeen from the Oration 
of Demoſthenes himſelf) to ſee what 
the Powers and Forces of n 
could do. 

As for the Speeches of Live, I need 
not caution you againſt throwing | 
away Time upon them; tho), in the 
Roman and modern T aſte, they y may 
be reckoned to excel even thoſe of 
A enophon. . | 

As to any modern RefleSions on 
ee Hiſtory, or the Hiſtories of 
Greece or Rome, I bel eve you had 
beſt read ſparingly a while: For 
bo is it poſſible, that you ſhould be 

a proper Judge of what they write 
on a rational Bottom? For this is to 
be conſidered; and this can only be 
done by following : the Plan here laid | 


down. 


Tn} - 
. therefore again di You Z 
are to lay aſide all Pe gude, Opi- 


nion, or Imagination, that you hither» 


to have entertained of the Greciaus 
and Romans; and even thoſe very 


Jdeas which may accompany thoſe 


very Names. You are to confider 
them only as Men; that js to ſay, to 


conſider 3 various 15 orms into which 

the human Mind ſprouted out in 
theſe Countries in different Times, 
and under different Governments, 


And how are you to know this, 
fo far as it may be known, ſo as to 


judge of another Man's Knowlege in 
this Kind? By conſulting all the ori- 


ginal Authors that can give any 
Light into this Subject; by n 
out who have the moſt Credit a 


them, and who have the leaſt; ſo as 


to judge of the latter by the former, 


and of all more modern Writers, by 
this original Knowlege, if I may ſo 


call it, ſince they all draw en, che 


lame Sources. 5 "7% 


N ow, 


0 5) 1 
"Now by this perhaps may "di „ 
the Reaſon why I mentioned the get- = 
ting ſo many antient Hiſtorians, [þ 
This Multiplicity "of Authors will | 
breed no Confuſion in the leaſt in | 
the way of Reading propoſed. He 
that thus follows this Merbod of = 
Audying Hiftory will, in a little time, 
be a better Judge of what is „ 
uſeful in Hiſtory than many great 1 
Critics who ſpend their whole Lives 
in it. A Man cannot think how 1 
much Time he may ſave himſelf in | 
this Way till he has got into it. 4 
As to the Characters of Authors, | 
you will find them out almoſt at 7 
Sight; and how far, where, ane ö 
when, and on what Occaſion, a 
them: And this, without laying any | 
Zaſt upon yourself, may be done at | 
1 If the Diverſion be a | 
little regular, it will not be the leſs 
Diverſion upon that Account. You 
may go and come to it when you 
picale, and intermix any other 
| Studies 


n 


Studies as you pleaſe. The very 
 Knowlege of what is hnowable bh tits 
Kind 1 is valuable. 


As to the Cradie of Jour! „beer, 


what have you more to do than to 
conſider their Capacity, Integrity, 
and their Opportunities of being iu. 


formed, as living in or near the Time 


about which They wrote, and their 
being converſant, or not codvertant, 
in public Affairs? 


To ſuch Authors * grſt Credit 


belongs; ; and the next to others, 


who, though they lived at a great 


Diſtance of Time from the Tranſ- 


action they wrote about, had yet 
man y ſuch original Authors to con- 
ſult, which were in s then, ond 


they are now loſt. 


It is this very thing chat Ä | 


; Plutarch ſo valuable an Author. 


A Man may find ſo much Plea- 


ſure in this Way of ſtudying, that | 


be will hare Occaſion to reſtrain 
bine 


143 
himſelf, and perhaps have fone 
Trouble in doing it.-—-' 

Paus AxIAs I ſhould: Have”: men- 
tioned before; and likewiſe ToLy's 
Works; which will be of conſiders 
able Uſe, even with regard to the 
Hiſtory of Grerce itſelf. For a 
1 read that amiable Begin- 

ning of his laſt Book de Finibus. 
The like Method of ſtudying 
Hiſtory may be applies to 07 State: | 
or Nation:. 

In relation to ne is d Above 
of Man conſidered in his natural 
Fate, independent of Cuflom or Fa- 
foion, it may further be obſerved, 
that Mankind united together i in So | 
ciety is the Object of natural Aﬀec- 
tion. This is founded in a Senſe of 
what we all owe to Mankind in this 
leſpect, in being contented with the 
common Lot of Humanity without 

aſpiring above other Men. Ambition 
is but a kind of S 


our own Underſtanding to that which 


. Mankind 1 their Blemiſhes 
n in all Ranks or Orders 
of Men, this can be no Objection 
againſt Philanthropy, or Bonpoolence i 10 


Mankind, if we find, from 


ence, ourſelves ſo. conttituns! , or - 


formed, that, -on a juſt Harmony of 


other Affections with this Affection, 


Joy, or a Senſe of Beauty (as it is 


called), inſtantly ſprings up in the 


Mind.- For: in. this Caſe Happineſs 


will be within ourſelves, in our. own. 


Power, and will be further improved 


| by a religious: Veneration for the 


Oraer of Things, and by conforming 


is-fupreme ;, for thus Virtue and Re- 
ligion. are united. The Reſult, of, 
this Union is a noble EnTHUSIAgM4 = 
which implies the higheſt Magna. 


_ nimity, . ot moſt — 2 Pitch of 
human Perfection. | 


How widely different from this 
true Greatneſs. of Mind is that which 


aſſumed by ſome of thoſe, that, 


according 


zh 
according to Cuſtom, are 
Gras Ifen Mhen they are in high 
Spirits (as they . Exprels - themſelves 
When explicit), it is not, from the 
Conſideration of their Rank and Dig- 
mity. in Mature, but from their Su- 
pkriority over a Part of Mankind in 
reſpect of: Pawer, Fortune, a Title, &c. 
How mean and abject will, theſe 72 
ſhionable Characters be found, when 
weighed in the Balance of Rightzouſ- 
neſe, and compared not only with 
the truly Great in eee who 
ef Mankind, but alſo with 
others, who are, in Truth and Ma- 
ture, the 1 Laos ſuch Great 
Nen! "EL bs | 
y their Own W they a are as 
- low and mean in one reſpect, as they 
are high and proud in aflother. Vet, 
as they moſt abound in Things be- 
:yond. what are natural and neceſ- 
ſary, they look upon them elves as 


— Men ;\ their Airs and Mamiers 
—_ 


* 


I 18 J 
His: fuitable to their imagined 
_ Grandeur. They value thernſelves 
above others, in proportion as: they 
are above them in theſe outward 


Advantages ;' and others; that have 


the ſame Opinion of Happineſs, or 
Good, with them, allow them this 


Superiority; and court, cringe, and 


Hatter, for what they can 2 and 


even adore them. 


But is it not ade to "a Happy. 


bo in Diſgrace with the Small as 
well as the Great, than it is to be 
rbappy or miſerable, whilſt all the 

World thinks the contrary, and en- 


vies and admires an imagin'd Hap- 


pineſs ? Real Happineſs is Self-enjoy- 


ier, free from Fear, Slavery, Diſ- 
appointment, attended 64" 4 Self - 
eſteem, and the higheft Opinion of it, 
as what cannot "ag e by Man, 
or any thing in the Poſſeſſion of 


Man; and what is likewiſe conform- 


able to the. Order of * at large, 


1 and 


and to that Divine PRINCIPIE of 


INTELLIGENCE, by which the 
Whole in general, and every ee 


in particular, 18 governed and cc 
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AGE 1, GENERAL PrrtceerTs.] 

The General Precepts of wiſe 
and good Men, recorded either in 
Hiſtory, or their own Works, deſerve 
the greateſt Notige. and Regard, and 
are to be received. and ein haced as 
known Truths 5 bees Saule they had, 
what we perhaps have not, the Eye 
of Experience. IFR this be allowed, 


the Preceprs of wiſe and good Men, 


__  whilft living, though for the moſt. 


part diſregarded, call for the ſame 
Reſpect, for the very ſame Reaſon, 


Page 3. bumst b. Phila: 
hy likewiſe depends on the Know- 

F e Wilcduh of the great 
WA „„ 


Car 1 85 
Bolks of the World, add thiaix- pur 
ſuit of Happineſs, or Glodl Amongſb 
the Greae Folks ar included the 


Meni of Learning, andi falſe Philoſo- 
phets, as welb as the Nich, and tlie 
Me of Pouer. What theſe: Men 
are; in their real Characters, we 
may learm flony Ourſelves, from 
Poetry, and from Hifhovy » And, im 
this View; the Lite of Ciceru is the 
beſt Hiſtory, ſurely, that is in Being 
not only becauſe the Subject af it is 
_ the greateſt, but becauſe in reality 
it is, as I take it, the trueſt Hiſtory 
extant. For many Fears I have laid 
afide the Works of Cicero, ſo as not 
to look into them for any Aid or 
Aſſiſtance in Life; and, hoo viewing 
hirn in che Light in which he is 
N by Dr. Middleton, I am now 
| n, that 1 was not in the 


oh in doing it. The Doctor is 

a polite modern Writer; and, from 
his own Senſe of Things, you may be 
Np err in Se Seni ments of the 


Lan 1 

Taſte * the Ag ge, and, from the Liſe 
of Cicero, of th Taſte of the Romans 
in their moſt admired Characters. Ci- 
cero is the Idol of the Hiſtorian; a 
Man of Virtue, Philoſophy, &c.. But, | 
by peruſing his Work, may it not be 

ſeen, that neither B himſelf, nor - 
the Generality of the Romans, had a 
Senſe of Virtue, as it ſtands in Ma- 
ture, and was en by the an- 
bent: Athemans ? 

Page 5. Cura 6 OR Batt Jo 
Foten Cen or Faſhion, Prejudice, 
Prepoſſaſion, Preſumption, or the 
thinking, ue know. what we do not 
know, which is the Cauſe of all Error 
in Life, and particularly the Rea- 
fon we cannot lay aſide ill Habits, 
Things appear little to us that are 
not ſo. It is in Practice as it is in Sci: 

_ ence : The nobleſt Train of Actions, 
like the nobleſt Truths in Heience, 
depend upon a few obvious and 
Jeemingly contemptible Principles: 
And, no doubt, it is from the Con- 
derten of theſe little things that 
| * 


23 1 


the Peftlestion 5 FRF AE rakes 


. Riſe. A . 


Page 7. Ew. rc This very 
4e thing, fays Lrvy, in his Introduc- 
g tion, cs chiefly uſeful and beneficial 
in the Knowlege of Things; 890 
1 ſpeculate inſtructive F xamples of 
. every Kind delineated on ſome il. 
« luſtrious Monument ; from whence 


KL Jou may copy both for yourſelf, 


and for your Country, and from 


""W he you may be inſtructed 


et how to avoid what is Foul. in 


/ 
=. the Commencement, and, foul in 


ee the Concluſion,” — But, by the 


way, is not this moſt of all delight- 
ful, and moſt excellent in the Ehe 
lege of Things to ſpeculate the 
| Cauſe of All, KNOwLECE itſelf, or 


SCIENCE, AzrT, PrRUDENCE, Vigrue, 


Honxsry, ManxzinD under various 


Forms of Government; whatever is 


BEAUTIFUL. in particular Things 
about us, and in this ſenſible World 


at large? ? See Let. concerning Mind, 


Page 


2 * 


Tc 1 | 
22 Page iy. Brad] What Po- 
Ixgrus ſays of himſelf may be ap- 
plied to all good Hiſtorians I 
ee have ee "Things; * ſays. be, 
F cc that they who read. Sg Com 
hs. mentaries may be rendered better 
e by them: For all Men have, two 
0 Ways of, Improvement, one ariſe- | 
ing from their own, Experience, 
c and one from the Experience of - - 
*& others,” — | 

_ CorneLivs Wurz ſays 1 nr 
MIS TOcl Es, that he had lived a de- 
bauched Life, and aſterwards be- 
came the Deliverer of Greece; "Dued 
et de inflantibus veriſſime judicabat, 
er de. futuris callidiſſme conjiciebat ; 
ſo that he muſt have improved 42 * | 
ſelf in both the. Ways mentioned 
above. | 

What follows is from Tavcrpipes, ; 

-© TyeMIsTOCLEsS was a Man, in 
« 5 was manifeſted the Strength 
cc of Mature; wherein he had ſome- 
« © thing worthy of Admiration, dif- 


« ; ferent 


„ 
4 from other Men. For by 
«his own Prudence, without the 

Help of InſtruSion before, or after, 
cc he was both of Things prefent, on 


e ſhort Deliberation, the beſt Judge, 
| and of the Future, as to what 
t for the moſt part happen, 


* 036 Oonjecturer. What he was 


9 experienced in, he was able to ex- 
in; in what he was wnexpert- 


ce . he was not to ſeek how to : 


© 7udge in a proper manner. He 


_ E foreſaw alſo, no Man better, what 
« way beff or wor in any Caſe 
* that was dark or doubtful. And, 
to fay all in a few Words, by the 


* Force of Mature, and Quickneſs 


& of Deliberation, he was of all Men 


< the moſt excellent in pronouncing | 


« what was expedient in any Emer- 
« gency.” But this great Genius 


was formed by Art. For it is re- 


corded by PluraRchH, that he had 


JearntfromMnzesortiius not Natural 
Philofophy, or Rhetoric, but Wiſdom, 


or 


. ee. — on. A * * 
. wy W 44 — — — 


26 
or the Art of true Policy. hi, "WY 
been taught (it ſeems): from Solo 
down to the Time of the Spphiftsg 
when it was ſupplanted by them, 
and Rhetoric ſupplièd its Place.=-< 
00 TprMIsTOCLES: Was the Man, 
whom at the Olympic Games the 
« Theatre,” ſays Pausantas, © hos 
% noured: by riſing & at his ib. 


91 ee amon them.” ate. 2 


: Page.” 9. Hzaoporvs.] " Hes 
' roDoOTUs deals in range Stories and 
Tales, he gives his Readers ſufficient 
Notice, that they may not con- 
found Truth with Fiction. ©. Tho 4 
"4 I. am obliged,” ſays he, © to re- 
late what is ſaid, yet I am not 
cc obliged to believe every thing. with» | 
© out Diſtinction ; which 1 defire 
« may be conſidered in all the Courſe 0 
« of this Hiſtory.” '---Nothing ſurely 
can be more entertaining, or more 
inftruRtive, than the Account. me 
28 c 
B. VII. | 


1 1271 ; 
eie 3 of the different Laws, Cane, 
and Faſhions, of different States and 
Nations at the ſame or at different 
Periods of Time. —-Caußvsßs the 
Perfian King is repreſented by him, 
not only as rude and barbarous; 
o_ even as a Mad-man, for deride- 
the Cuſtoms, whether cioil or 
1 f other Nations.“ If 
wet a0 one,” fays lie, ſhould pro- 
e pole to all Men to chooſe out of all 
«© Laws or Cuſtoms the moſt excel- 
ce lent; upon conſidering them, they 
4 wood each Man chooſe thoſe of 
cc his own Country, ſo that they 
e look upon their own to be moſt. 
ce excellent. That this is a Senti- 
«© ment common to all Mankind, I 
“ could prove by many other la- 
00 ſtances, as well as the following. 
ce Da R Ius, having aſſembled many 
Grecians under his Empire, aſked 
& them, For how great a Sum they 
""M Would oblige themſelves to eat the 


ce dead Bodies of their Parents; and 
E 2 0 they | 


„ * 
ce the) a That PO was 

“ ſufficient to induce n to com- 
mit ſo great a Crime. ee : 


“ ſent for certain Indians called 
_ © [atians, who are accuſtomed ta eat 
ee the dead Bodies of their Parents; 
ce and, demanding, in the Preſence 
«of the Grecians, and their Inter- 
< preters, how much Money. they 
would take to burn the Bodies. of 
« their Parents after Death, they 
made loud Exclamations, and beg- 
4 ged he would not mention ſuch 
« things. And this is the Effect of 
Cuſtam; and therefore, in my 
„Opinion, Pix DAR fays right, that 
« Law or Cuſtom is univerſal Mo- | 
e narch over all Men.” 1 5 
The Cuflom of the Perſians as to 
the Diſpoſition of their Dead being 


different from the Grecian, as well 


as the Indian Cuſtom, if Damvs 
| himſelf (their grand Monarch) had 
been to choole either of theſe, in all 
| pay he would have choſen 
| 3 the 


5 £ 29 1 
- the Indian, = than have been & : 
profane, ſo impious, as to Tuffer his 
h God Fras to devour the Dead, 


Page 16. Fon THUS VigTUZ AND 
RELIGION ARE UNITED.“ In the 
* A:henian Forum, amidſt the Altars 
© of the Gods, is one of PITY, 
ce EAEOY-BQMOE. To this Deity the 
« Athenians alone of all the Grecians 
pay the greateſt Honour, as being 
« uſeful in human Life, and human 
Affairs. By this they manifeſted 
«© not only their Philanthropy or 
« Virtue above others, but likewiſe 
« their Piety or Religion : And as 
« Men excel others in Piety or Re- 
“ ligion, ſo in proportion they meet 
e with better Fortune.” Pauſan. 
p. 1 15. Edit. _ 
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